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and more powerful intellect. The world grew better; the rhetoricians of Adrian's day were superseded by a superior class of philosophers. Stoicism worked hard for the improvement of mankind, and the Epicureans seem to have had, especially in Asia Minor, some relations with the Christians, sharing with them the impartial detestation with which the brutalised populace regarded all things good. Wherever it had the power, the position of the Christians became very precarious, and although there is a great deal in the story of the martyrs which is merely legendary, the general fact that a Christian took his life in his hand through all this period, as long before and afterwards, is only too well established ; nor is it less true that the courage of the martyrs did much to win converts to their views, as the cases of Justin and Tertullian illustrate. Martyrdom proves nothing at all as to the truth of a doctrine; people have been always willing to die for the veriest midsummer madness in the way of belief; but it proves everything with reference to the impression which this or that doctrine has made on the mind of the martyr, and that is what is important for success.
The seventeenth chapter takes us to Rome, and introduces us to the strange romances which